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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 




EMILE PHILIPPE has taken honours in all exhibitions where 
the artist-manufacturer has competed. It was not likely that 
he would neglect in 1878 the duty he owed to Art and to his coun- 
try—a duty discharged with so much power in 1867, and on other 



occasions when the Art-manufacturers of the world were sum- 
moned to competition. The two of his works we engrave on this 
page are a "Richaud" — a species of tray under which spirit-fire 
is placed to produce heat— and a prize Racing Cup. 



ART IN ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 

THE two principal Exhibition Buildings are built of iron and 
glass, and the problem of ornamenting them was a serious 
one, chiefly because of their immense size, the materials used in 



their construction, and the necessity of economy arising from the 
comparatively small sum of money avaailable for the purpose. 
The first object of such edifices is to furnish shelter and protection 
for the goods stored in thtm—flrodesse quam co7ispici, as the old 
Romans would express it ; and their true excellence consists in 
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Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, are extensive upholsterers, cabinet- 
makers, and decorators, at Leeds. They exhibit, among other me- 
ritorious works, a Sideboard, designed by Mr. B. T. Talbot, made 



of wainscot oak and English brown oak, relieved with ebony bands 
and mouldings. The doors of the upper part are ornamented with 
marquetry and carved panels, and are divided by richly-carved 




columns, and supported at the ends by octagon pillars. The 
drawers in the table portion are elaborately carved in low-relief in 



fitness for this end, rather than in architectural beauty. But bare, 
rectangular sheds, however spacious, well-ventilated, sheltering, 
and strong, would scarcely be considered suitable even by the 
strictest utilitarian ; while, the moment that the builder in iron gets 
beyond the use of straight lines and simple designs, the expense of 
his work is greatly enhanced. The fact is, that the architectural 
treatment of iron materials has only recently acquired the dignity 
of an art. Buildings constructed of stone, of burned clay, or of 
wood, are easy to handle, for the experience of the centuries is 
the teacher of the architect ; but the use of iron is of later date, 
and is conditioned, so far as architectural propriety is concerned, 
by processes which are only just beginning to be understood. The 
art of iron decoration has undoubtedly great possibilities, but they 
are possibilities nevertheless. 



unpolished wainscot oak. The screen and pilasters are of Eng- 
lish brown oak, with a rich leather-paper frieze. 



It is true that examples of this art are not wanting ; that so long 
ago as the Middle Ages, for example, hammered ornaments of 
great beauty were produced ; and that in our own day the carver 
and the moulder have used cast-iron with distinction, the fret-saw 
having made lacework of slabs of metal, and the instruments of 
piercing and chiselling having brought forth many trophies. But 
just now we are speaking of architectural decoration in its strict 
sense, and, beautiful as are these methods and specimens, they are 
not architectural ; and, what is of more consequence, they are very 
costly. The question, therefore, is, " How shall iron buildings be 
finished off so as to produce an harmonious and pleasing whole?" 

The building erected on the Champ de Mars is both like and 
unlike its predecessor of 1867 in the same place — like in the chief 
element of its construction, and unlike in form. This chief element 
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Messrs. W. B. Simpson and Sons, of 




St. Martin's Lane, London (formerly of the 




of works ; of nearly all, indeed, that are 




essential to "house decorating" of a re- 
fined and artistic order— a "business" 



Strand), are contributors of many classes 




page we at present engrave are of tiles 




or painted slabs only : these are of 
much grace, originality, and beauty, as 



they carry on with great success. The 




well as examples of pure and good Art. 



in each case is the grand pillar made of plate-iron, cut or rolled to 
the required size, and fastened together with strong rivets having 
rounded heads. Its height is eighty feet, its breadth on its face 
two feet, and its depth three feet. It tapers in breadth to the top. 
The form of the 1867 structure was somewhat like an oval — a short 
central part finished off with two semicircular ends. The form of 
the present structure is rectangular, with projecting towers at each 
corner, and at the principal entrance in the western or river wall. 
Now, in decorating the building, several courses would have been 
possible. The grand pillars might have been made to act the part 



of the fine buttresses of old cathedrals — without, of course, any un- 
due attempt to imitate them. The windows might have been made 
of free, flowing tracery, such as is successfully wrought in metal- 
work ; not the fantastic tracery often seen in stone-work, but a 
more serious and less intricate sort. Noble pieces of iron in the 
form of brackets, &c, might have connected the pillars, the latter 
being made to taper, as do the most exquisite of pinnacles, and to 
melt, as it were, in harmony where they and the roof met. Upon 
and around the structure, statues of iron and bronze, decorative 
castings, and other pieces, might have been placed ; while orna- 
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We devote another page to the carved furniture 
works manufactured and exhibited by Parvis, of 




upon the country of his adoption. His name has long been associated with 
an important manufacture of Egypt, and many visitors to a people deeply 
interesting to England have supplied themselves with examples of his skill 




Cairo, whose productions have conferred honour 



and ability. The style is naturally, and indeed necessarily, Egyptian ; and 
the woods used by the artist-manufacturer are chiefly those that are products 
of the fertile soil. They are very varied as well as remarkably peculiar. 



mentation of gold, silver, brass, copper, or gilt, might have been 
effectively and artistically introduced. 

Well, what was clone in 1867? Very little. After several ex- 
periments had been made with various colours, including bright 
green and creamy white, the whole of the iron-work was painted, 
as nearly as possible, the colour of the iron itself, with the excep- 
tion of the bolt-heads and projecting parts, which were relieved by 
the application of gold-bronze powder, while the lower part of each 
grand pillar was surrounded by a series of caryatides figures. The 
fact that nobody who had once seen the building ever took the 



slightest notice of it again, is a negative testimony to the success 
of the decoration. That is to say, the decoration was not ugly or 
monstrous enough to attract particular attention ; and, in these 
days of architectural abominations, one should be grateful, per- 
haps, for even such testimony. 

As for the building now on the Champ de Mars, where the other 
one stood eleven years ago, its decoration is bold and novel, and 
therefore invites criticism. The architect has followed no prede- 
cessor, and at the same time has displayed signal ability. The. 
edifice consists of a series of pillars, such as we have already de- 
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The Candelabrum and Pendule engraved on this page are the 
works of M. G. Servant, of Paris. The name has long been 
honourably prominent among, the bronze-manufacturers of France ; 




rightly calculated. He combines large experience with good taste, 
and the result is invariably to give satisfaction, rendering the use- 
ful beautiful, and the beautiful useful. It is in works of this class 



scribed, between which, in the grand vestibule — the only portion 
in which any special decoration has been attempted— the whole of 
the upper half, on both sides, is occupied by window-frames, as is 
also the lower half of the front opposite the park ; the lower portion 
°n the other side consists simply of the ends of the eight galleries 
which run from end to end of the building, at right angles to the 
grand vestibule and that at the rear end. The pillars rise magni- 
ficently to the height of about eighty feet, and upon them rests, 
without any intervening frieze or covings, the ceiling, which is 
divided into several enormous square compartments that occupy 
the whole of the middle portion, and a triple series of long rectan- 
gular panels, nearly filling the remaining space, each of which is 



he is at once the artist and the maker of the works he exhibits, 
thoroughly comprehending the fit and proper use of the material 
he employs, and applying it only to the purpose for which it is 




that France continues to maintain ascendancy ; indeed, her supre- 
macy is so universally admitted, that elsewhere attempts at com- 
petition are very rare, and seldom successful. 



fitted with an oak frame, containing an ornamental casting. The 
middle compartments, referred to above, are not far short of forty 
feet square ; and the weight of a casting of that size, and the enor- 
mous difficulty of securing it in place, will at once strike every one 
at all accustomed to decorative work. To obviate the difficulties 
of the case, a new kind of composition has been used, which is at 
once lighter and tougher, not only than plaster of Paris, but than 
carton-pierre or fiapier-m&che, and infinitely cheaper than either; 
it is known as " staff," and the ornaments in their frames as chassis 
en staff, and there appears no reason why there should not be a 
large application of it to decorative purposes. Its chief material 
is the commonest tow — a very low-priced article — and this, having 
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Among the highest of the jewellers of Paris is the long- 
renowned firm of Rouvenat & Co. Their "show" at the 



Exhibition is amazing, not only for its enormous cost, but for 
the grace and beauty, and pure taste in Art, to which the 




brilliants and other precious stones have been sub- 
jected by the skill, knowledge, and study of the 
artist. Often the attractive jewels are copies from 
fine old models, but more frequently they are from original 



been steeped in a solution of plaster of Paris, is then moulded as 
desired, and afterwards prepared and painted just as if it were 
plaster. The outer strips on each side of the ceiling are reserved 
and treated as covings, with palm-branches on a red ground. 
The oblong compartments are filled in with ornamental band-work 
and leaves, coloured with maize, stone, and other low tints height- 
ened by gold. The immense middle compartments are each filled 
by a single concave ornament with a centre convex, and having 
little more than the indication of a four-petalled flower ; this is of a 
maize-like tint generally, but all the prominent parts are gilded, and 



designs ; and these include the various classes of 

personal decoration, from the simply elegant ring to 

the farure worth a prince's ransom. The object we 

engrave on this page may be accepted as a key to the collection. 



shaded with dusky red. The ceiling is. of the form of a flat waggon- 
head roof. Just below the coving, or that which occupies the posi- 
tion of a coving, are the top bars of the window-frames ; these are 
designed in a way which is pretty certain to be followed in many 
cases— it is the adaptation of the casement system on a large scale 
and in iron. These windows are of great height and width : in 
the first place, a strip is separated at the top, and forms a kind of 
border; then the whole window is divided into nine equal parts by 
bars, and each of these parts is divided in the following manner: 
A square is reserved in the centre of each division, the height of 
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We select for engraving a Vase and a Candelabrum 
from the extensive collection of works in silver and gold 
exhibited by the firm of Odtot, one of the most emi- 
nent of the fabricants who have made the capital of 



true the objects that machinery enables the producer to make cheap 
as well as good. M. Odiot supplies the aristocracy and the wealthy : 
there are others who give works as excellent, though at little cost, to those 
whose taste is larger than their means. It is a subject which we shall 




France famous in Art produce. M. Odiot employs 
accomplished artists — artists who do not consider they 
condescend when they minister to the needs of the 
manufacturer, and thus render beautiful and pure and 




be hereafter called upon to treat — how far pure and true Art in precious 
metals has been influenced to its prejudice by the processes — inventions 
of the last quarter of a century — by substituting comparatively coarse and 
cheap metal in the stead. It will be an interesting and important inquiry. 



the square being equal to a third of that of the whole ; then from 
the corners of these squares, in both directions, bars are introduced 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, the result being that each division 
has a square in the centre surrounded by four half-squares, or 
triangles, beyond which again are squares set corner-ways, as will 
be seen by drawing a square, and then tracing lines from all its 
angles, as above described. The central squares are of ground 
glass, or at least are rendered opaque ; the triangles are coloured 
blue, with white scroll-work, by the use of stencil-plates, and so 
°n, white and blue alternating with each other. Between these 
179 



cold blue windows there is nothing but the upper part of the iron 
pillars, without addition of any kind but paint and bronze-powder. 
Just below the windows, gold medallions, bearing the letters of 
the republic, R. F., on a diapered ground, are inserted in the face 
of the pillars, in circular openings left for the purpose ; and below, 
to the height of about six feet from the ground, are three long 
panels filled in with "staff" casts, like those of the ceiling; these 
casts are ornamented with band-work and large leaves, and the 
colours employed partake of stone and maize, heightened with gold. 
This general system of ornamentation has not and could not 
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From the Brownhills Pottery Com- lently painted specimens of ceramic art that 




PANY — the Brownhills Works, Tunstall, 





adorn this page. They are of great merit, 
though principally earthenware, and there- 
fore not costly. Artists of much talent 



Staffordshire— we receive the pure and 







good examples of well-modelled and excel- 





They are shown in large variety, compris- 




ing nearly all the objects for use or orna- 



have been employed in their production. 







mm 



ment that are essentials in every household. 



have been carried uniformly throughout the entire building. The 
vestibule has three domes over the three grand entrance-doors, 
and the ceilings of these domes, and of their junctions with the 
roof of the building, are decorated with vertical strings of gold 
ornament, laid side by side on a dark maroon ground, the gold 
being so brilliant, and the maroon so insignificant, that the whole 
looks like beautiful metallic chain-work, and is exceedingly effec- 
tive. On the outside the treatment is still different. Upon the face 
of the grand arch, within which swings the great central door, are 



depicted the arms of the various cities that have contributed to the 
Exhibition, the shields of each being painted in their proper heraldic 
colours ; and above the arch is a large composition in " staff," con- 
taining two female figures, Liberty and Labour, and the word 
" Paix," in the midst of sheaves of corn, the whole representing 
France, republican and industrial. On a bold plinth, at the base 
of each principal pillar, stands a gigantic figure in plaster, the 
figure being the symbol of an exhibiting nation, and in many 
instances a noble piece of sculpture. Great as the French are in 
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M. DlEHL occupies a first place among the ebenistes of Paris, | a position he has long retained, and holds in spite of com- 




petition. He is especially eminent for what is termed his "fine | faculty in wood carving." He displays his power not unfre- 
illllllimniiniilmlilmiiiiinillulliiUiiutinmnmnuL 




quently in oak carvings— models at once singular and pic- I turesque. We give also the Pediment of a Chimney-piece. 



painting, they are still greater in the plastic arts : it is a significant 
fact that the three chief awards in the present Salon were made to 
sculptors. Above these colossal statues the pillars are ornamented 
with faience, in which the colours are very vivid and the style is 
very broad. 

To say that this mixed ornamentation is of the happiest kind 
would be scarcely the truth— if one's tastes in such matters can be 
said to dictate the truth. The glaring contrast between the large 
plaster masses of the statues, the brilliantly-coloured and highly- 
glazed earthenware, and the dull-painted wall of the building, is 



positively painful. Surely it would have been better to have intro- 
duced bronze, cast-iron, zinc, or leaden statues ; or, for a tempo- 
rary purpose like the present, plaster casts coloured to represent 
metal. Again, sufficient advantage has not been taken of the very 
simple method of giving finish to a building by means of light 
metal-work, stamped zinc, or galvanised iron, carried along the 
ridges of the roof and edges of gables and dormers— a kind of 
finish which French constructors have carried out with much inge- 
nuity, and the English also to some extent. There is a little of 
this crete, or cockscomb-work, in the Exhibition, but it wants 
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This page contains eight figures, engraved from productions of 
the French Government Tapestry Works at Beauvais. They 



"*i£T 



are of great excellence in design. The names of the artists we 
shall give hereafter ; at present we must leave the charming works 




to make their own impressions. On the following page we give 
two examples of seat-backs for couches, produced at these works. 




They were designed by M. J. Dieterle. They are graceful com- 
positions, the one of flowers, the other of fruits, and, as with the 



boldness and character. Returning within the building, the eye 
runs hopelessly up the pillars, and finds nothing bringing them in 
harmony with the coloured ceiling; the blue-tinted and opaque 
glass of the windows adds to the isolation of the latter, and, when 
the eye has fairly taken in the exquisite colouring of the Sevres 
china, of the tapestry-work of the Gobelins and Beauvais, and, 
above all, of the gauzes, the shawls, and the carpets of India, and 
of the Prince of Wales's collection, the presence of the painted 
ceiling becomes a positive impertinence. The mere iron-work of 
the roof, treated as iron-work, and in harmony with the pillars — 



that is to say, painted with iron colour, enlivened with a little gold 
— would, under present circumstances, have been infinitely more 
effective, not than the present ceiling only, but than any plaster or 
other painted ceiling that could have been devised ; for then the 
structure would not have been hidden and falsified, and incon- 
gruity would have been avoided. 

In conclusion, let us fortify our own moderate dissatisfaction 
by quoting the opinions of a recent writer: " The facade, in glass 
and iron," he says, " and painted chiefly a rather dim blue, would 
be handsome, if it were more elevated ; it has a distinct squatness. 
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principal contributions of Paris to this Exhibition, as well as to 
other exhibitions, they give evidence of the true Art-teaching of 



the schools of France. It is to this Art-teaching the manufacturers 
of all classes and orders are indebted for much of their supremacy 




—advantages that have long placed them foremost among the pro- I On the next page are three other examples of Tapestries from the 
ducers of Europe. I Government Works at Beauvais. The contributions of this esta- 
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blishment are numerous, and some of them of large size, applied 
to purposes more essentially domestic — for screens, chair-backs, 



about it, and the long line of allegorical figures which represent 
the various countries of the world— several of them are really fine — 
suffers also from its position. The colossal figures are almost on 
a level with the eye, so that their illusion is destroyed, and every 
defect is plainly visible : for instance, the hand of the otherwise 
fine figure of 'Japan,' which is preposterous. This impression is 
not removed by any point of view from which one studies the build- 
ing, though it is strongest when one stands in front of it. From 
the height of the Trocadero, where the circular galleries are still 
empty of all that anybody not to be tempted by such objects as fill 
the dreariest departments of ordinary museums wants to see, the 
Champ de Mars end looks very squat and depressed indeed, sug- 
gestive of an enormous box with divisions inside and the lid off." 



&c. Now, as in the long ago, artists of celebrity do not hesitate 
to aid and cooperate with the tapestry-worker. All the specimens 



But, for the Trocadero Building, his words are those of enthusiastic 
praise : " Seen for the first time, it has something surprising in its 
aspect. It is so vast, and has sprung up so suddenly ; it is Alad- 
din's Palace, standing on the old historic site where the sublime 
and the ridiculous of the great crises of French history have met 
more than once, and which is, with the exception of the Place de la 
Concorde itself, the most phantom-haunted ground in Paris. If 
you see it in the very early morning— so wonderfully beautiful in the 
fairest of cities— the impression is stronger still, for the square- 
top towers with their arabesque carvings have an Eastern look, 
and they stand out against a sky all suffused with a rosy flush." 
Mr. Edward King, in a recent number of Appletons* Journal, 
is scarcely less enthusiastic. " The Trocadero palace," he writes, 
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are from designs by eminent French artists, and comprise every 
variety the skill of the tapestry-worker is able to fashion into effec- 
tive pictures — pictures often used to cover walls, as they were in 




" Gobelins " of old, is kept up with vigour by the present Govern- 
ment of France ; and it is a pleasant duty to report that there is 



the olden time ; but more frequently nowadays the result is that 
the joint production becomes what we have termed it — a picture. 
The manufacture of the grand and beautiful works, the famous 




no falling off in the productions issued by the long-famous " fac- 
tory." They are, perhaps, as excellent now as they were when the 




establishment was founded by the great minister, Colbert. A his- 
tory of that establishment would be a history of Art in France ; 
for among the assistants first to form and then to establish its 



renown were some of the best artists, not only of France, but of 
other countries of the world, whose cooperation the wise and pru- 
dent minister had invited and secured. 



" arises on the spot where once stood the Communist batteries, 
and the gray walls are decorated with pretty placards, bearing the 
names of popular composers, artists, and actors. Paris secured 
this palace by paying three out of the eight million francs which it 
has cost the French Government ; and the edifice will prove a 
treasure. Looking down the Seine from the Pont de la Concorde, 
the palace melts prettily into the sky-line ; its towers, its long, 
semicircular, lateral galleries, something like those of the Church 
of St. Peter at Rome, produce fine effects. The architect could 
not have builded better, had he desired to complete the pictu- 
resqueness of the view from this especial point. We miss the 
splendid sweep and the exquisite verdure of Fairmount Park at 
this Exhibition, but we are compensated for their lack by the ma- 
jestic avenues on either side of the Seine, the lines of massive 



buildings surrounded with foliage, the Bourbon Palace, the Inva- 
lides, and long rows of barracks, upon whose fronts France wastes 
more Art than she is willing to bestow on her school-buildings. 
From the masses of miniature forest in the Champs Elysees the 
Palace of Industry arises ; in the warm blue air, lofty and superb 
upon its hill, towers the Triumphal Arch. On the left bank of 
the Seine, the pedestrian, wearied with his long rambles through 
the Exhibition, may always find a nook where he can seat himself, 
looking out on the smoothly-flowing Seine, along which hundreds 
of tiny steamers and huge barges are moving. . . . Trees and 
flowering shrubs have been brought from a dozen climates, and 
planted in soil which itself came from a far-off section of France. 
Broad avenues lead up to the facade of the palace, the two domes 
at right and left being the only things which mar the artistic effect." 



